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Of all creatures who have life and a mind, 

We women are the most wretched race. 

First - and the expense is exorbitant - 

We have to buy a husband, and get a master for our 

bodies. 

Do you find Medea’s first long speech to the chorus sympathetic? 
Funny? Persuasive? We first hear Medea screaming from inside 
the house, and the nurse and the teacher let us know how fright¬ 
ening they find her overwhelming despair. But when she comes 
out of the house and we see her for the first time, she seems to be 
calm and rational. The contrast between her shrieking passion and 
her ordered argument sets the audience a question: what is Medea 
really like? It is a question that echoes throughout Euripides’ play, 
as every character - and the audience in the theatre - tries to 
understand Medea, as she spins her deceptions and pursues her 
self-destructive triumph. 

She speaks to the chorus and it becomes clear over the course 
of her speech that she needs them to keep quiet about her plans: 
she needs them to be her accomplices. After she speaks, the 
chorus reply, draso: ‘I’ll do it’. They are persuaded to be on her 
side. It is often said that a chorus doesn’t really take part in Greek 
tragedy, they can’t take action - but here, from the start, the 
chorus are made part of the plot: they will act. So how does Medea 
persuade them? 

Solidarity and sympathy: a textbook speech 

There are three parts to her speech which is so carefully struc¬ 
tured it sounds like she has been to rhetoric school. In the first 
section (214-29), she sets out her situation: she is a foreigner in 
Corinth, and foreigners are always judged too quickly and too 
negatively. This general appeal turns to a more pointed demand 
for sympathy. Her husband has treated her terribly: the shock that 
he has turned out to be such a terrible man has floored her. The 
second part of her speech (230-51) is her famous anatomy of the 
horrors of being a woman in patriarchal marriage - a section that 
has often been cited out of context as a paradigm of feminist rhet¬ 
oric. It begins with a generalization as Medea speaks woman to 
woman: ‘Of all creatures that have life and judgement, we women 
are the most wretched race’ (230-1). She immediately makes the 
chorus complicit: ‘We women...’. As every rhetorician knows, 
‘we’ can be the most embracing word. She describes how tough 
marriage is for a woman - being kept inside, having to learn the 
strange habits of a new household, having a master over her body 
- and she concludes with a brilliant bon mot : ‘Know that I would 
rather stand three times in the battle-line than give birth once’. It 
was a standard idea in classical Athens that a man really showed 
what it meant to be a man by fulfilling his role in the armed forces 
of the city, just as a woman achieved her role by getting married 
and having children. Medea reverses the expectation of such an 
idea. It is much less brave to be a soldier than to give birth. Medea 
here is brilliant, witty, smart - and when Fiona Shaw, one of 
Britain’s greatest actresses, gave this speech in her celebrated 


performance of Euripides’ play back in 2001, she had the audi¬ 
ence roaring with laughter at her bravado: Medea winning 
sympathy from the audience in the theatre too. 

The third part of her speech (252-66) changes tack: ‘But the 
same argument does not apply to me and to you’ (252). Medea 
now explains that she does not have the support networks that the 
women of Corinth - there, visibly, as a group - have: she has no 
mother, no brother, no relative to help her. Not only a foreigner, 
not only a woman, but a deserted woman, on her own - the final 
plea for sympathy. But we, the audience, know that the reason 
why she has no mother or relatives to help her is that she has 
eloped with Jason (never an acceptable course of action in ancient 
Greek patriarchy); and she does not have a brother because she 
has chopped him up and thrown him out of the back of the boat 
to delay her pursuers. This is an amazingly flamboyant and 
disgraceful turn of phrase from Medea. It should make you suck 
in your breath: but you might let it out in shock or in a laugh at 
her arrant amorality. It is a persuasiveness that works, however. 
The chorus agree to her plan. 

Tugging at family ties 

This first scene sets up two crucial arcs of action that structure 
the drama as it unfurls. The first concerns Medea. She continues 
to persuade each and every person who comes on stage and 
continues to win sympathy from each of them. Creon, the king 
of Corinth, comes on stage immediately, with a brusque hatred 
of Medea. He is keen to banish her immediately from Corinth. 
They skirmish in a nasty argument and it is clear that he has no 
interest in changing his decision. But Medea supplicates him, and 
grabs him by his knees. She does not want him to reverse the deci¬ 
sion on banishment but asks him for just one day to settle her 
affairs. She begs him to pity her children (344). ‘You are the father 
of children’, she declares, ‘It is natural for you to have good will 
towards them’ (344-5). It is this emotional plea that finally sways 
the king. He will allow her one day - because she cannot do 
anything terrible in one day. This one day, however, will result in 
the violent and horrifying death of Creon himself as well as his 
daughter, and Medea’s slaughter of the very children she used to 
win his sympathy. The moment that Creon gives in to his feel¬ 
ings of sympathy, based on the loving family ties between parents 
and children, is the moment he seals his own fate. 

Jason is the next man to come on stage, and it takes Medea two 
scenes to win over her husband. In the first scene (446-626), we 
get a full picture of the slimy, self-serving rhetoric of the unpleas¬ 
ant Greek hero. If we ever thought Medea may have been 
misleading in her earlier description of him to the chorus, we now 
see what she means. The argument between them is wonderfully 
written by Euripides, a bitter mix of hatred, sexual allure, and 
recrimination. But in the second scene with Jason (866-975), 
Medea pretends to change her mind. She was crazy, she says, but 
‘we women are what we are - I won’t say ‘evil’...’: remember 
how Medea had persuaded the chorus by appealing to what we 
all know about women? She is adept at manipulating stereotypes 
against her enemies. And now she calls her children on stage to 
hug their daddy to mark their reconciliation. Again, she uses the 
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children she will later kill to persuade a 
man. She even cries over them - to Jason’s 
surprise. ‘I gave birth to them’, answers 
Medea. The audience in the theatre is left 
to wonder: is she actually lamenting her 
decision to use them in her plot, or are her 
tears another sign of her deceptive skills? 
Either way, Jason is completely won over. 
Medea’s performance as a regretful 
mother is just so sympathetic. 

In between the two scenes with Jason, 
Medea has also persuaded Aigeus, king of 
Athens, to offer her sanctuary. He is 
desperate to have children and she finds it 
easy to manipulate his desperation to her 
ends. Another scene, that is, in which 
Medea gets sympathy by using a man’s 
care for his children against him. By the 
end of the play, Medea, then, has 
persuaded all the other characters in the 
drama to feel sympathy for her - and in 
each and every case, sympathy turns out 
to be a dangerously destructive weakness. 
Medea’s power of words is to turn every¬ 
one’s best feelings to self-destructive 
error. As an audience, we too feel at least 
some sympathy for Medea as we watch 
her hounded by a set of insufficient, angry 
and unpleasant men, and as she responds 
with her verbal brio and intense plotting. 
But by the end of the play, our sympathy 
too has turned to horror as we see the 
mother with her murdered children taunt¬ 
ing her husband. There is a pattern of 
sympathy - won and lost - that structures 
the Medea. 

Dangerous democracy 

The second arc of the play helps us see 
what is at stake here, and this can be 
expressed more quickly - but it is integral 
to how the play works. The chorus too has 
a story in this play. They are won over, as 
we have seen, to be part of Medea’s plot. 
They agree to silence - but as the plot 
unfurls they realize that Medea is planning 
something much worse than they ever 
imagined - to murder her own children - 
and not only can they not stop it, but also 
they are fully complicit with it by their 
actions. They are horrified at their own 
complicity. The chorus’ story reveals in a 
different and crucial way just how danger¬ 
ous sympathy is. 

Euripides was writing at a time when 
rhetoric and the power of words was 
central to the political functioning of the 
democracy of Athens. The Medea reveals 
starkly how dangerous and destructive 
sympathy can turn out to be when mani¬ 
pulated, especially by the stereotypes of 
gender and foreignness. It seems to me 
that when the workings of modern demo¬ 
cracy - its media - depend so much on 
emotive appeals for sympathy and similar 
manipulations of stereotypes, Euripides’ 
play offers a shocking warning which we 
would do well to heed today. Sympathy 


might seem to you like a good quality: we 
are often told to be sympathetic. But 
Euripides’ play demonstrates vividly a 
starker story: how we can all become 
complicit with the violence, degradation, 
and inequality that blight the lives of other, 
more vulnerable people - however good 
our motives. The light that ancient Greek 
tragedy throws on our behaviour today is 
still bright and painful. 
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